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servants* quarters, that I learnt how much deeper is
his mimicry than mere caricature. I followed the
direction of the noises out of the hall, through the
dining-room, until I reached the pantry. There, on
a stool, stood Charlie Chaplin before a dozen cheer-
ing guests. His eyes were blazing, his hair was awry,
with clenched fingers he shook his hands to the
ceiling. It was a most extraordinary sight.
Frenzied words were pouring from his mouth.
The torrent of eloquence was uninterrupted. He was
speaking in the broadest Cockney, and, for a moment,
I had a shuddering memory of a seance I had once
attended in which the medium had been possessed
by a Cockney 'control.' There was the same white
face, the same distended pupils, the same twitching
lips. Charlie Chaplin was 'possessed' by one of the
fiercest spirits of an intolerant world - by one of
those tattered English demagogues who nightly
gesticulate at Hyde Park. Often, on the spring
evenings, I have listened to those orators, fascinated
by the abandon with which they denounce the rich,
drawn by the impotent fluttering of their thin, dirty
hands. But I shall never listen to them again, for
none of the denunciations which I ever heard in
Hyde Park could equal, in their searing bitterness,
the speech which Chaplin made that night. It was
one of the most dangerous condemnations of the
existing order which can ever have been delivered.
Yet we cheered and cheered, as though we too were
part of the shivering crowd in Hyde Park, and we
cheered not only a brilliant performance but a superb
exercise in economic argument,
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